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Measuring the Ability Apply 
Chemical Principles 
FRED FRUTCHEY 


the objectives chemistry instruction considered 
important teachers the application the prin- 

ciples chemistry. result teaching, students 
should able use the principles chemistry solving 
new problems. This objective quite different from the 
recall specific facts the recall statements principles. 
Some students know the facts and remember the statements 
principles, but they cannot make use them solving 
new problems. Others can apply the facts and principles 
situations new the students. obtaining only measure 
the amount information students have, one cannot tell 
how well the students are progressing other objectives 
the course. some teachers the use chemical knowledge 
more important than merely the ability recall this knowl- 
edge when questioned. using information examination 
only these teachers cannot find out accurately how well the 
members the class are progressing, nor the difficulties 
individual students are having learning use the knowledge 
chemistry nor reaching other important objectives. 
obtain satisfactory measure the total achievement 
students chemistry course the degree which the students 
are attaining all the important objectives the course must 
measured. 

constructing examination measure the degree 
which students are learning apply the principles chemistry, 
the kind evidence collected was defined terms 
the reactions expected students who can apply chemical 
principles. The behavior expected students who can 
apply the principles chemistry was stated follows: When 
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problem situation, the solution which requires knowledge 
chemical facts and principles, presented students, 
students who can apply chemical principles should able 
state the expected outcome the problem and explain this 
prediction stating the principles which apply solving the 
problem. example this type problem situation 
Coal gas which has not been previously mixed with air burned 
gas jet. another similar gas jet the coal gas mixed with air before 


burned. Will there any difference the amount light given off the 
flames the two gas 


this question students who can apply the principles 
chemistry react stating that “the flame the first gas jet 
will give off more light than the flame the second gas jet” 
and stating the principles chemistry which apply 
solving this problem. Two these principles, for instance, are 
“Incomplete combustion leaves some uncombined carbon 
the flame” and “Particles uncombined carbon glow when 
this kind behavior, then, one can tell whether 
not students can make use their knowledge chemistry. 
The students not only react the problem situation 
predicting the outcome, but also give the reasons for the 
expected outcome. 


EXAMINATION consisting problem situations like the 
illustration just given which the students write out 
their own answers time consuming administer and 
score. This examination, however, the valid measure 
whether students can apply chemical principles. examina- 
tion which can more quickly administered and more quickly 
scored more practical. promising form question for 
more practical examination consists the problem situation 
followed list predicted outcomes the problem and 
list principles which may used explaining the predicted 
outcomes. The list principles consists true principles 
which help explain the answer the problem, true prin- 
ciples which not help explain the answer the problem, 
and misconceptions false statements principles which 
true would explain the wrong answers the problem. 
solving the problem the students who can apply principles 
chemistry are expected react selecting and checking 
the prediction predictions which are most likely occur 
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and selecting and checking the principle principles 
which explain these predictions. For example, the form the 
examination question just given can arranged follows: 

Coal gas which has not been previously mixed with air burned gas 
jet. another similar gas jet the coal gas mixed with air before 
burned. Will there any difference the amount light given off 
the flames the two gas Why? 
Check the statements following which give the answer this question: 

The flame the first gas jet will give off: 


More light than the flame the second gas jet. 
The same amount light the flame the second 

gas jet. 
Less light than the flame the second jet. 


Check the following statements which give the reason for the answer 
answers you checked above. 


Incomplete combustion leaves some uncombined carbon 
the flame. 

The presence nitrogen retards combustion. 

Particles uncombined carbon glow when heated. 

Combustion more complete the first flame. 

The amount air mixed with the gas does not affect the 
amount light produced the burning gas. 

Air contains oxygen. 

Oxygen supports combustion. 

Air contains nitrogen. 


This form examination question more quickly admin- 
istered and scored. making examination more practical, 
however, the validity the examination must not sacrificed. 


exact character the behavior involved when stu- 

dents respond the questions one form the examina- 
tion different from that involved the other form. the 
direct form, students write, their own words, the expected 
outcomes the problem and explanations these expected 
outcomes. the practical form, students select and check 
the expected outcomes and the principles which explain them. 
this practical examination actually used place 
the first form, necessary discover how closely the 
results the two forms compare. Students who stand high 
the practical examination must also stand high the 
direct examination. Students who stand low the practical 
examination must also stand low the direct examination. 
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other words, the relative standing the students both 
forms the examination should practically the same. 
When the practical examination agrees well this with 
the direct examination, the practical examination may used 
place the direct examination because gives similar 
results and addition more practicable that can 
quickly administered and scored. 

checking the value this proposed, more practicable 
test, two forms examination were constructed measure 
the ability apply chemical principles. The first direct 
form consisted problem situations which students can 
react writing out their own predictions and the principles 
chemistry which help explain the predictions. The 
second indirect form consisted the same problem situa- 
tions followed list predictions and list principles 
like the illustration just given. Both forms were given 
high-school students upon completing year’s work chem- 
istry. the direct form the students wrote out the pre- 
dictions which they thought likely each situation and the 
principles which they thought helped explain their pre- 
dictions. The administration this form required minutes. 
These examination booklets were collected, and immediately 
the second practical form was given the same students. 
The students selected and checked the predictions which they 
thought likely each situation and the principles which they 
thought helped explain their predictions. The administra- 
tion this form the examination required minutes. 
Thus the time for administering the indirect practical form 
was less than half that needed for the direct form. 


examination usually lacks objectivity; that is, when two 
more persons mark the same set examinations, wide 
variations have been found the relative standings the 
students. Some markers discount the paper for spelling errors; 
others, for sentence structure; still others for quality hand- 
writing and general neatness; some consider the number 
facts contains; and on. Obviously, examination 
given measure only the degree which students can apply 
the facts and principles subject solving problems, 
marking the examination spelling, neatness, information, 
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other objectives destroys the validity the examination 
for the purpose intended. prevent these factors from 
influencing the scoring the examinations, five persons 
familiar with science teaching were asked score the exam- 
inations the degree which they thought the responses 
the students gave evidence that principles chemistry were 
used solving the problems. 

The scorers were asked consider: first, the predicted 
outcome each problem, and second, the explanation the 
prediction terms the principles chemistry. assist 
the scorers evaluating the responses each question, they 
were given statements the essential ideas involved the 
predictions and their explanations. The scorers were cautioned 
judge whether the essential ideas were contained the 
students’ answers and not mark the examinations the 
particular wording the responses. scorer recorded 
chart his evaluation each student’s response each 
question. The response the first question each the 
papers was evaluated first, then the response the second 
question, and until all responses had been evaluated. 
The scores thus obtained each marker were correlated 
with the scores obtained the other markers. The coeffi- 
cients correlation ranged from .85 with average 
correlation .go. This indicates that the 
answers which were marked high one scorer were also 
marked high the other scorers, and that the answers which 
were marked low one were marked low the others. 
Horney found similar results when asked individuals 
score examinations with reference only one objective 
and disregard others.! Close agreement between the marks 
assigned individuals different educational experience was 
likewise found Ohio State University the marking 
history examinations when particular attention was paid 
the objective which the examinations were used obtain 
evidence the achievement students. 

The second, more practicable, form the examination 
was scored allowing one point for each prediction cor- 
rectly checked and for each statement principle correctly 
checked explaining the prediction. Predictions and prin- 


Amos “Testing Understanding Chemical Principles.” 
unpublished Master’s thesis file the library Ohio State University. 
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ciples not checked were allowed points. One point was 
subtracted for each prediction incorrectly checked and for each 
principle incorrectly checked explaining the prediction. 
This method evaluating the responses based the 
principle that more serious error mistaken than 
not know. Hence, lower score was given for wrong 
answers than for omitted answers. 

required approximately five hours score the students’ 
answers the “essay” direct form the examination and 
two hours score the practical form. The time required for 
scoring the practical form was less than half the time required 
for scoring the form. 

find out how closely the relative standing the students 
the practical examination agreed with the relative standing 
the students the examination, the scores the 
practical form were correlated with the average scores given 
the five persons who scored the “essay” form. The 
coefficient correlation was .82, which indicates that the 
relative standing the students the practical examination 
agreed quite closely with the relative standing the students 
the direct examination. 

The lack time has lead the use examinations 
which can quickly administered and scored. This has re- 
sulted neglect the nature the evidence which indicates 
that desirable outcome teaching being reached. short- 
cut examination should used only when gives similar re- 
sults those got more direct procedure. XII, No. 


The Program for 
School Buildings 


HOLY 


URING the past months many inquiries have come 
the State Advisory Board the Federal Emergency 
Administration Public Works, asking the circum- 
stances under which schools may participate the available 
public-works fund. These inquiries have been individually 
answered. the belief, however, that other school officials 
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will interested knowing the general procedure and the 
recent interpretation the Annat relating the issuance 
bonds, the following information, indicating the significant 
changes the bonding laws Ohio and the steps necessary 
participate this program, has been prepared. 

The information arranged outline form under two 
headings: changes the uniform bonding act permit sub- 
divisions, including schools, participate the public-works 
program the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 


steps applying for the Federal grant under the provisions 
the Act. 


Changes the uniform bonding act permit subdivisions including 

schools participate the public-works program the N.R.A.: 
Only majority vote required carry voted bonds instead per 
cent fixed the 1933 
conditional the proper Federal authorities has been 
obtained and the Tax Commission Ohio consents, school bonds may 
submitted popular vote primary election special election 
called for that purpose. 
The time between filing the board’s resolution with the county auditor 
for the issuance bonds and the election has been reduced from sixty 
thirty days. 
school district other subdivision has reached its bond limitations, 
either voted unvoted both, may issue bonds without vote 
amount not exceed the bonds which will retired between September 
22, 1933 (the date the Annat Act became effective) and December 31, 
1938. 
This section the Act has been informally interpreted the Attorney 
General’s office follows; for example, school district with tax 
duplicate $2,000,000 with bonds issued under Section 2293-15 
issued without vote) and $75,000 voted bonds which are being retired 
the rate $5,000 year could issue under this section (Sec. 2293-15) 
bonds the amount per cent the tax duplicate, $2,000, without 
vote the people. that amount not sufficient for the purposes 
contemplated, this district could issue without vote, additional 
$25,000, the amount bonds retired December 31, 1938, 
all $27,000 without vote. If, the other hand, this same district 
had leeway under Section 2293-15, could still issue the $25,000 plus 
such bonds issued under Section would retired December 
31, 1938. The levy however retire all bonds issued without vote 
must within the limitation. 

II. Steps applying for the Federal grant under the provisions the 
N.R.A.: 


The National Industrial Recovery Act provides for outright grant 
from the Federal Government apply approved projects, 


1Amended Substitute Senate Bill No. 38. 
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such grant shall excess thirty per centum the cost labor and 
materials employed such project.” 

Applications for such grant must filed accordance with Circular 
No. outlined the Federal Emergency Administration Public 
Works. Copies this may secured from Boulay, State Engineer, 
P.W.A., Wyandot Building, Columbus, Ohio. These, when filled out, 
should sent Mr. Boulay this same address. 

The application then investigated representative the Advisory 
Board and recommendations made the educational need the project 
and the financial ability the district making such application. 

approved the State Advisory Board, the application, together 
with engineer’s report dealing with the technical phases the project, 
are then transmitted the Washington office, from which final approval 
made. 

The law further provides that case projects approved, the Federal 
Government will loan the difference between the grant and the cost 
the project interest rate per cent. 


replying series questions asked the National 
Council Schoolhouse Construction, Colonel Waite, 
deputy administrator the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion Public Works, under date October 11, 1933, said: 
Public Works Administration will allow grant amount- 
ing per cent the cost labor and material employed 
project for school repairs.” further stated this 
same communication that not the policy the admin- 
istrator finance the purchase equipment not connected 
with construction.” other words, the cost equipment 
may not included the application except the case 
new buildings. 

Information has come the State Advisory Board the 
Federal Emergency Administration Public Works from 
Washington that January 1934, may the final date for 
filing applications for participation 
program. Such being the case, application should filed 
with the State Advisory Board the earliest possible date. 
case applications cannot completed that time, 
letter should written the Board indicating the intention 
and the approximate date which the application can 
filed. Furthermore, since definite amount money has 
been allocated Ohio, the interest the applicants 
file the earliest possible date. [Vol. XII, No. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Alcohol 


OME sixty years ago the Women’s Christian Temperance 

Union began legislative campaign against alcohol 

which lasted until the passage the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment 1917. The phase the campaign which directly 
affected the schools was secure legislation make manda- 
tory the public schools the teaching the physiological 
effects alcohol. Such legislation was enacted most 
the states and was made effective the inclusion the topic 
textbooks and courses study physiology, particularly 
the first eight grades. The spirit the laws the various 
states was faithfully observed both textbook writers and 
teachers, and the children succeeding decades learned 
view alcoholic indulgence with apprehension. 

Inevitably children grow and become the voters the 
nation. And when they reach maturity their attitude toward 
public questions, which they have acquired childhood, 
continue have force, and frequently greater force because 
early learning. Thus was natural that the nation should 
dry 1917. 

The particular form that liquor control took 
Eighteenth Amendment, however, proved inoperative 
two directions. the one hand, the citizens the nation 
opposed liquor felt that the job was done and rested from 
their labors. the other hand, the task enforcing the 
Amendment was for many reasons too heavy for the law- 
enforcement arms the government. The campaign edu- 
cation had not been carried far enough elicit the active 
support enough the people all sections the nation. 
For this and various other reasons the situation became 
intolerable, and the voters repealed the Amendment. During 
the years since the Amendment was passed the antiliquor 
element has been the defensive, and the liquor forces have 
been increasingly aggressive with the aid those who were 
not much favor liquor opposed the infringement 
individual liberty. 


the superficial observer national affairs appears 
263 
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that the nation for liquor; but the thoughtful spectator 
evident that the voters are opposed the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which quite different matter. history 
guide may expect that beginning with the formal repeal 
the Amendment December, liquor will immediately 
placed again upon the defensive was before 1917. 
one can deny that the intemperate use alcohol physi- 
ological and social evil tragic magnitude. The distribution 
alcoholic beverages must, therefore, controlled, and the 
liquor interests will placed the repulsive position 
supporting cause which inherently antisocial allowed 
free rein. Even they are sincerely favor temperance 
and civic control, theirs will be, the past, most un- 
popular position. 

The opponents liquor will waken from their fifteen-year 
nap and take the attack again with vigor, with the result 
that the next decade liquor control will one the most 
pressing our social problems. 


THIS situation the schools have definite responsibility. 

They have legislative responsibility teach the subject 
alcohol. the early days the public-school approach was 
made from moral and sentimental points view. Drinking 
was sin and did much damage the children and wives 
drunkards. Soon the scientific findings investigations into 
the effect alcohol upon the heart, liver, and kidneys 
inebriates were collected and incorporated into the textbooks 
the nation. the older textbooks not much attention was 
devoted the economic and social effects intemperance. 

the present and immediate future the obligation 
the schools collect all the valid information available which 
bears upon the influence alcohol individual efficiency and 
social wholesomeness. the grades legislatively and 
morally necessary indicate with frankness and sincerity 
the valid effects intemperance well occasional 
drinking upon the vital organs the drinker, and present 
economic and social effects drinking national pattern 
conduct. this task the school people are obligated 
legislation turn their intelligent and vigorous attention. 

High-school teachers the social studies have the oppor- 
tunity treat the political problem liquor control. For 
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the next decade the forty-eight states the Union will present 
forty-eight solutions the problem and enact them into 
legislation. Nowhere the globe will found such lively 
experimental set-up the United States. becomes the 
duty the high school present the problem the students 
today who will the citizens tomorrow. Never again 
will the prospective voter have quite the opportunity see 
all sides the question, all attempts solution, short, 
thoroughly informed upon the question the junior 
and senior years the high school. Afterwards will too 
busy; school has the time and the materials hand 
know the facts. 

Wisdom comes through education, and education must 
based upon clear-eyed and open-minded consideration all 
the facts that bear upon question. The schools are not the 
avenues propaganda. Theirs the business collecting 
all the facts and teaching the children how think their ways 
through valid conclusions. this situation all others, 
the teacher less concerned with what his pupils think than 
how straight they think. 


“Fads and Education 


ECENTLY board education Ohio city faced 
large reduction school income for the next year. 
This meant that school costs had cut. The 
president called meeting see what could done. 
think,” said, “that the first thing should cut 
out all these fads and frills our schools.” There was 
general nodding heads agreement, added, time 
quit wasting our money these newfangled subjects, and 
got back the fundamentals that have stood the test time.” 
some these old subjects ought removed,” 
said Mr. Brown. really just fads. boy wasted 
lot time Latin; and geometry almost caused him 
quit school. was telling this morning that got more 
out dramatics and auto mechanics than from all the rest 
his high-school subjects put together.” 
“Don’t you think music awful waste time?” asked 
Mr. Smith. students ought study, not toot horns 
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school march around the streets the band. Let them 
learn their music home, and their cooking and sewing, too, 
for that matter.” 

should try take music from our school,” 
said Mr. Brown, have half the city down here within 
two days, demanding that let music alone. Our music 
the pride this city. And for home economics, our parent- 
teacher association worked two years raising enough money 
buy the equipment. you think they will sit quietly 
and let throw out?” 

The meeting continued with more and more disagreement 
until someone inquired, what can remove?” They 
turned the superintendent schools for answer. 

The superintendent chuckled, saying, may 
that there are fads frills our schools. least, some 
subjects and activities are not fads and frills. Fads and frills 
are the unwise and wasteful use them. think that any 
subject fad any student who does not get value received 
for the time gives subject value some- 
one. We, also, must remember that the same school activity 
may food John, medicine Mary, poison George. 
Perhaps are giving George much more mathematics than 
can possibly understand use. Maybe has ability 
science, but have not been able arouse his interest it. 

George entitled all the help that can give 
him becoming useful and happy citizen. should 
able earn good living; will need adjust himself 
many new situations, and likely that will have lot 
leisure time. may that his most crying need learn 
get along comfortably with other people. so, should 
emphasize that training above everything else his school 
career, far are able. 

“We just cannot laugh off this cut our budget. Neither 
can forget that our children are entitled least good 
education their older brothers and sisters received before 
the depression came. They need even better training. 
know that the needs our citizens are changing and multi- 
plying. must change our school offerings almost con- 
stantly, expect keep within sight our pupils’ needs. 

[Continued page 274] 


RESEARCH NOTES 


The analysis six commonly used high-school textbooks 
chemistry shows that per cent the word space 
devoted factual material unrelated the chemical principles 
presented, per cent used explaining chemical prin- 
ciples, and per cent devoted mathematics. exam- 
ination six commonly used college textbooks chemistry 
yields relatively the same 


The cost necessary temporary absence from duty 
borne greater extent teachers American public 
schools than those European countries, government 
employees, salaried employees private 


determine the relationship between 
ization and teaching effectiveness, 229 Alabama high-school 
teachers teaching single subjects, exclusively, were carefully 
rated with the use standard score card the principals 
the schools which they worked and state high-school 
supervisors. The ratings assigned both principals and 
supervisors were higher for the groups with greater amounts 
specialization their teaching fields—the highest for 
teachers with majors the subjects which they taught and 
the lowest for teachers having neither majors nor minors 
the subjects taught. 

Coefficients correlation were computed show the 
between specialization teaching 
effectiveness. When specialization was defined minimum 
college major, and all other teachers were considered 
non-specialized, the correlations were +.42 and +.57 for the 
ratings principals and supervisors, respectively. When 
specialization was defined major minor, and all other 
teachers were considered non-specialized, the correlations 
were +.33 and for the ratings principals and super- 


Loren Are Wasting Our Chemistry Students’ Time,” Science 
Education, (October, 1933), pp. 

William Teacher Absence and Leave Regulations. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933, 70. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions Education, No. 564) 
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visors, respectively. Although causal relationship proved 
the author, suggests that some 


reading the Library Quarterly for October, one struck 
the unity certain articles whose titles might indicate 
wide diversity. The first article, Social Trends and 
Future Library Policy,” Shera might said strike 
the keynote. Inspired the reading Recent Social Trends 
the United States, Mr. Shera “thinks planned 
library policy which will best fit and serve society its 
changing needs. This planned policy must governed 
factors age and racial composition, geographical distribution 
population, reading interests, and recreational needs neces- 
sitated increased leisure. Mr. Shera’s solution the prob- 
lem central planning commission with broad and definite 
powers regulate competition and avoid needless waste. 

Mr. Lee Wachtel’s study state provisions for public 
libraries the Library Quarterly for October, which gives 
comparison the library provisions for all states with provisions 
for public-school support five representative states, shows 
clearly three things: first, that the establishment and support 
schools obligatory the state constitutional provisions 
while establishment and support libraries only permissible; 
second, while state provisions regarding financial support 
education vary somewhat, such variation mild compared 
variations amount and source support for libraries; 
and, third, the great frequency the libraries’ dependency 
upon appropriations rather than definite source taxation 
income. Mr. Wachtel sees need for unified plan 
organization and support. 

The list problems submitted the American Library 
Association for study and investigation given the 
Quarterly for problems, ninety-three num- 
ber, are varied scope and content. The committee has, 
however, classified them under three categories: problems 
amenable research procedures; compilations, indexes, and 
the like; and projects which require action present 
the advisory board. The committee has further listed under 


each problem studies either completed progress. 

Henry Clifton. The Preparation and Work Alabama High School 
Teachers. New York: Teachers Colle; ge, Columbia University, 1933. 94- 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions Education, No. 551) 


READINGS 


Jupp, “The Systematic Organization Courses Educa- 
tion,” School Review, XLI (October, 1933), pp. 

Education courses the past and present are critically discussed, and 
the proposal made that the building such courses the future should 
co-operative enterprise. The article recommended anyone interested 
the trends education. 


Loomis, “The New Curriculum the University High School 
the University Chicago,” School Review, XLI (September, 1933), 
pp- 508-18. 

This article describes fully the changes which have been introduced into 
the curriculum the University Chicago High School result years 
continuous revision. 


The major changes may grouped under five headings: new integrations 
subjects, changes grade placement, changes requirements, new provisions for 
individual differences, and most unique and significant, the placing the last two 
years the High School under the control the College faculty. 


This last provision makes possible for members the senior class 
take one more college courses which, carried successfully, furnish 
credit toward high-school graduation and also toward the college certificate 
the comprehensive examination required the college passed. Further 
reports from this source will awaited with interest. 


“Challenging the Small High School,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, (November, 1933), 

Twelve cogent reasons why the small high school handicapped 
providing opportunities for pupils compared with large high schools are 
presented. The difficulties mentioned involve the curriculum, the program, 
the training teachers, inadequacies music and fine arts, physical educa- 
tion, home-making and practical arts, and natural sciences. difficult 
obtain keep outstanding teachers because the inroads larger 
institutions with better salary schedules and better working conditions. 
Social opportunities are inadequate the small high school. The author 
contends that the only solution the replacing small high schools large 
ones through increased transportation pupils. 


Trustow. “Can Teachers Bring About the New Society?” 
Progressive Education, (October, 1933), pp- 310-14. 

Mr. Adams takes exception certain statements made the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Committee Social and Economic Problems. 
points out that not have everything needful banish poverty, 
the Committee has suggested, for not only lack knowledge how have 
more adequate distribution goods, but also are wanting unselfishness, 
self-control, and other elements needed for ideal society. Mr. Adams 
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believes that the teacher’s function not primarily that specifically 
molding the form new civilization, but rather “to train the scholar 


have open and well-informed mind, free from prejudice and emotion 
his 


“In the Sacred Name Education,” Progressive Education, (October, 
321-25. 

This article the protest parent against sending her son public- 
school system which was highly tooted progressive. Her complaints seem 
well justified, but hardly applicable the typical progressive school. 
Her charges are order presentation. First, there developed habit 
loafing; second, the children are unable read intelligently, write 
legibly, and compute simple arithmetic problems correctly; third, athletics 
and dramatic training are offered for the few gifted, but not for the whole 


group pupils; fourth, the school absolutely unwilling discuss educa- 
tional matters with parents. 


Frequently Misspelled Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils,” Peabody 
Journal Education, (September, 1933), pp. 78-82. 

The written work the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils Hugh 
Morson High School, Raleigh, North Carolina, which yielded count 
about 632,485 running words, was examined the writers this article, 
and 1,713 different words were misspelled the pupils Grade VII and 
1,762 words the pupils Grade VIII. Spelling was taught incidently 
Grade VII and not all Grade VIII. The results the study hardly 
justify the practice discontinued instruction, and they also revive the old 
problem how get greater mastery the spelling common words 
the earlier grades, for among the words misspelled eight times more were 
such common words “almost”; “always”; “them”; “they”; 
“there” and “their”; “to,” “two,” and “too”; and 


Books Read 


The Educational Frontier. New York: Century Company, 
325 

Where, now, the ever changing educational frontier? For the past 
few years the child has occupied the focus pioneer thinking education. 
The authors this book—Bode, Dewey, Childs, Raup, Hullfish, and 
Thayer—some whom have played signal réle the adjustment the 
school the child, give the new frontier: education all for intelligent 
social planning. Out our present social disaster there appearing with 
increasing clearness this ringing challenge education. This vision 
education’s task has manifold bearings. This objective, not exactly new 
but more keenly sensed and more completely understood, demands recon- 
struction our conventional school, its organization, content, and method. 
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The authors attack with courage and frankness the evils inherent our 
antiquated educational system and propose plan reconstruction. 

They further. The school cannot remain cloistered institution. 
Our social and economic order also school. Its education pervasive 
and relentless. Against it, the eager school graduate would 
spend his energy vain. Consequently, society itself must transformed, 
and its institutions become the major responsibility: 
intelligent planning its own affairs the light human welfare. Adult 
education scale and quality yet unrealized will keep the mature 
man and woman growing. 

The book stimulating, challenging. Properly applied furnishes 
guiding purpose the “goallessness” many progressive schools without 
detracting from their peculiar contribution. 


Brim 


Mankind. New York: John Day 
Company, 1932. 339 

After conferring with some the outstanding educators and statesmen 
Japan, China, India, the Arab countries, Turkey, Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, France, England, and the United States, the author this book 
concludes that there unanimity aims education. particular 
country there may large measure agreement, but educators throughout 
the world are far from agreed upon the fundamental questions individual- 
ism, nationalism, internationalism, and educational centers reference. 
says, had hoped make synthesis the ideas expressed the 
various persons whom interviewed. But one cannot synthesize antithetical 
resultant the ideas expressed. 

The book gives rapid-fire view widely diversified thinking educa- 
tional problems, and helps the reader form some conception the edu- 
cational ferment that going throughout the modern world. The book 
gives one feeling that is, perhaps unavoidably, superficial and correspond- 
ingly liable err arriving the dominant trends education the 
countries visited. Mr. Washburne has made attempt determine 
current practice the schools; only has tried determine the educational 
aims the various leaders. 


Editor. The Practical Parts Improvements and 
Bell’s Experiment. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
pp. (Landmarks the History Education) 

This book traces the origin and development the Bell and Lan- 
castrian systems monitorial instruction and gives brief biographical 
sketch the co-founders, but devotes most space selections from their 
writings. These selections give their conception the aim education, 
the defects the existing educational system, the lack any system can 
called system, and the reforms they considered necessary eradicate 
these defects. The reforms suggested pertained curriculum, methods 
teaching, and school administration. incidental feature the book 
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that, discussing the faults the existing system and suggesting changes, 
considerable information given about educational conditions England 
the time. 


SHOEMAKER 


Van Houten, Lyman Henry. Length Service High School 
Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
ix+147 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Constributions 
Education, No. 522 

This author finds that length teaching service related economic, 
social, and educational factors with some consideration supply and demand 
teaching. Information concerning the training, experience, and salary 
per cent the high-school teachers Pennsylvania; data regarding the 
social and economic status seven thousand teachers; and replies from 
number high-school principals reasons why teachers had left schools 
under their supervision were analyzed. These relationships were investi- 
gated, and all data were presented not only for the state whole, but for 
teachers each the four types school districts supporting high schools 
the state. 

the many factors associated with increased length teaching service 
the most important appeared the financial status the teacher’s 
parents, the salary received the teacher, and employment not too far 
from the parental home. The median teaching experience was approximately 
eight years for women and seven years for men, while the length service 
the present position was approximately three years for women, and 
slightly less than three years for men. all teachers the state per 
cent were within ten miles their homes, while per cent lived farther 
than sixty miles from their home communities. 

study the future demands for high-school teachers Pennsylvania 
and the present output teacher-training institutions leads the author 
conclude that many more teachers are being trained than will needed 
fill vacancies the state. suggests raising standards training, 
especially the liberal-arts colleges, and other state requirements which will 
regulate the number trained more closely the likely demand. The 
study, which unusually complete because covers virtually all the 
high-school teachers Pennsylvania, real addition the literature 
teacher personnel. 


ANDERSON 


Education the Backward London, 
England: University London Press, Ltd., 1932. 254 

this book, Mr. Kennedy-Fraser gives valuable suggestions for the 
education the permanently retarded child. written style easily 
understood the layman, with undue emphasis technical phrasing, 
and for this reason heartily recommended book read anyone 
who, without previous knowledge, desires some information this field. 

Using the definition backward children presented the report the 
English Board Education Consultative Committee the Primary Schools 
(1931), Mr. Kennedy-Fraser gives brief discussion the educational aims 
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the mentally defective. The four conditions necessary master the 
fundamental processes arithmetic, reading, and writing are stressed; 

namely, that the child should have reached the level mental growth which 
makes him ready for the formation the habit; that should feel himself 
need the skill acquired; that should shown the best ways 
which form the habit; and that should given the opportunity 
consolidating the habit frequent repetition. With these principles 
mind, the author gives chapters the teaching handiwork, oral language, 
writing, spelling, reading, composition, and number which should worth 
while any teacher this field because the multitude detailed sug- 
gestions for actual practice. 

Epwarps 


and Their Parents. New York: Crofts 
and Company, 1932. pp. 

Children and Their Parents series ten case studies written 
according the elaborate techniques sponsored Dr. Marian Kenworthy, 
New York. The “new social philosophy” described Dr. Kenworthy 
introductory chapter, and further amplified the author her first 
chapter, means that each case portrayed its complete family setting. 
The psychoanalytic terms and concepts used Dr. Watson’s clinic are 
hurdle taken the average reader, careful attention these tech- 
nical meanings necessary for one who hopes secure either new method 
understanding the problem child, new plan for treating behavior 
difficulties. 

While the cases described Dr. Watson not show anything novel 
inspired treatment, still she does indicate clearly these general principles 
which everywhere are doing much for mental hygiene; namely, the principle 
that the child must understood focus numerous and conflicting 
forces; and second principle that every technique treatment must 
suited the peculiarities each situation revealed the requisite 
laborious study. Dr. Watson’s book has the virtue setting down record 
the reiterations the investigative processes, which other published 
case studies have been eliminated because their tediousness. 

CHARTERS 


New Minds: New Men? The Emergence the Soviet 
Citizen. New York: Macmillan Company, 1932. pp. 

Russian dreamers throughout the nineteenth century and even earlier 
had visions “new man” who might created through 
“free education.” The “old mind,” however—nationalistic, religious, patri- 
otic, leisure loving—gave sympathetic eye these visions. With the 
revolution the dreamers gained free rein and freedom mold the “new 
man” with “new mind.” The author’s purpose, allowing him state it, 
down certain observations what the ‘new mind’ be; 
the chief agencies whereby jit created; and, far possible, what has 
actually been achieved towards its creation.” making his observations, 
the author covered various sections the Soviet Union, traveling all 
about 30,000 kilometers. visited more than five hundred schools all 
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types. notes that “the Communist régime has harnessed more complex 
machine impress its ideas the adult and rising generations than has any 
other society the history mankind.” 

Following brief history education pre-war and post-war Russia, 
compares the old with the new. the old, attempt was made through 
the strictly controlled agencies schools, universities, church, press, and 
assemblies form official collective mind, loyal autocracy and 
distrusting individual freedom. the new, however, there are twelve char- 
acteristics which are instilled the “new man”: belief the dictator- 
ship the proletariat; militancy defense and its advocacy; activism 
energetic functioning; class-conscious, yet classless mind; universal labor 
and its high esteem; secular, atheistic, and materialistic mind; political- 
nationalism; healthy mind sound body; and sexless mind, denying 
male superiority. 


Mingling with the several classes people the Soviet Union, one invariably 
impressed the clash the new ideology with the old. The mind” growing, 
though not yet supreme. resolute, active, aggressive. The old wavering, 
weakening, querulous, and only passively resistant. The division has been effected; 


the gulf between the two grows wider. 
excellent bibliography completes scholarly piece work. 
WILLIAM 


“Fads and Frills” Education 
[Continued from page 


not believe the answer our problem just chop off 
certain things. believe better cut down our over- 
head, our maintenance costs, and even our salaries the 
limit, before reduce the opportunities our pupils. can 
save some money giving less emphasis certain subjects; 
can increase the size our classes and offer some subjects 
only every other year. Our teachers may take additional 
duties. find have make some cuts our school 
activities, the only way can tell where cut find out 
how many pupils really gain from each school activity, how 
much they gain from it, and how much costs give each 
pupil these advantages. Then, last resort, when have 
made all other possible cuts, must drop those things which 
effect the fewest pupils, and which are most costly time 
and money proportion the values offered.” 
ANDERSON 
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NEW TESTS 


have been constructed measure the degree 
which students can read foreign languages and have 
knowledge vocabulary and grammar. The American 
Council Alpha French Test designed measure fourth 
outcome teaching French, aural comprehension, the ability 
understand spoken French. Students are asked questions 
French, and they select from the list five English words 
given for each question the word which answers the question. 
evidence presented show that the response students 
the questions presented relatively the same when 
the students write out their answers. The two hundred most 
common words are used the questions and have been 
selected from two French word books. The coefficients 
reliability derived from the scores students who had studied 
French from one semester six semesters range from .75 
.84, which indicates that the sample questions large 
enough for group measurements. 

The test can administered minutes and easily 
scored. Extensive norms are provided and are based upon 
the results test given high-school students having from 
one seven semesters French. The test was constructed 
Miss Agnes Rogers and published two comparable 
forms the Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Providence Inventory Test Music was developed 

Richard Allen, Walter Butterfield, and Mar- 
guerite Tully measure ten desired results music instruc- 
tion Grades IX. These objectives are: placing “do,” 
making notes, note values, key signatures, measure signature, 
rest values, syllables, melodies, syllables (bass staff), and 
symbols. The test exercises are arranged that separate 
score can obtained for each the ten objectives. 
measuring variety important outcomes instruction 
more complete description student’s achievement 
given field can obtained. The examination, however, does 
not measure all the objectives music teaching which teachers 
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consider important as, for example, the preference for kinds 
musical selections and the use standards judging musical 
selections. When the important outcomes music instruction 
are measured separately, each teacher can obtain composite 
evaluation for student weighing each objective according 
his own judgment. This procedure provides for flexibility 
use teachers. Furthermore, teachers can discover the 
desired results which the students are not progressing and 
can direct instruction accordingly. 

The manual directions does not give evidence that the 
sample test situations for each objective large enough 
give stable results for individual students. The test 
attractively arranged and can easily administered. 


published the World Book Company. 


REVIEW the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, New 

York City edition, has recently been published this 
Since that time the World Book Company has 
published the regular edition the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests intended for nation-wide use. Some the tests are 
published separately, partial batteries, and complete 
batteries for Grades VIII. The major objectives measured 
the regular edition the tests are the same those meas- 
ured the New York City edition. The chief difference 
between the two editions that the regular edition was 
validated against courses study representative cities 
the country, and the New York City edition was validated 
against the New York City course study. 

The reliabilities the New York City edition the tests 
range from .go .g7 for the batteries Grades and 
from .60 for the subtests. The reliabilities are also 
given the probable error measurement pupil’s score 
terms months achievement. The probable errors 
range from 1.6 months for the batteries Grades 
VIII. These data were not available the reviewer the 
time this edition was previously reviewed. The reliability 
data for the regular edition are not completed yet. The 
Manual states that the reliabilities the tests 
the regular edition are likely about the same the New 
York City edition. 
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VOLUME 


(N.T.) New Test 


Achievement Test Texas History, 
(N.T.), 27-28 

Adams, Sir John, The Many 
Parts (R), (James Skipper), 190 

Allen, Charles R., and Tiemann, Harry 
A., Managing Minds (R), (W. 
Cowley), 163 

American Alpha French Test, (N.T.), 275 

American Library Association, School 
Library Yearbook, No. (R), (Ruth 
Seeger), 192 

W., Appointments 
Division, 228-29 

W., “Fads and Frills” 
Education, 274 

W., Salaries Certain 
Professions, 1-9 

ANDERSON, W., Teaching Oppor- 
tunities 1932, 123-2 

Investigation Teacher Supply 
and Demand Reported since November, 
1931, 

Anderson, V., and Kennedy, M., 
Psychiatry Education (R), (Henry 
Goddard), 

Addition Combinations, Josephine 
MacLatchy, 57-61 

Appointments Division, Earl Ander- 
son, 228-29 

Aretz, Carl Waldman, John L.; and 
ade, Francis Hearing and the 
School Child (R), (F. Lumley), 

Assumptions Involved Achievement- 
Test Construction, Tyler, 29-36 

Audiences and Educational Radio Talks, 
Lumley, 14-16 

Average Performance Roof-Line 
Standard English, William Con- 
nor, 141-47 


Barr, S., Introduction the 
Scientific Study Classroom Super- 
vision (R), (Mae McCrory), 76-77 

Beaver, Alma Perry, Initiation Social 
Contacts Preschool Children (R), 
(Helen Smith), 222-23 

(F. 

Blackhurst, Herbert, Introducing Edu- 
cation (R), (H. Wyman), 

Proficiency Tests, 
(N.T.), 195 


(R) Review 


Bogoslovsky, Christina Stael von Hol- 
stein, The Educational Crisis Sweden 
Light American Experience 
(R), (R. Eckelberry), 

Read, 24-26; 53-56; 
163-66; 188-94; 221-24; 253- 
543 270-74 

Brewer, John M., Education Guidance 
(R), (H. Gordon Hullfish), 164-65 

Brill, Alice C., and Youtz, May Pardee, 
Your Child and His Parents (R), 
(Jessie Charters), 

Bureau Educational Research 
1932-33, The, Charters, 


Cain, Noble, Choral Music and Its Prac- 
tice (R), (Joseph Leeder), 

W., The Bureau Educa- 
tional Research 1932-33, 227-28 

W., Constructing Service 
Courses, 113-17 

W., Editorial Comments, 
17-18; 129-30; 157-58; 
247-48; 263-66 

Clapp-Young Self-Marking Arithmetic 
Test, (N.T.), 

Cobb, Ernest, One Foot the Ground 
(R), (James Skipper), 

Coe, George Albert, Education for Citizen- 
ship (R), (Frederick Lumley), 

Cole, Robert D., Modern Foretgn Lan- 
guages and Their Teaching (R), (James 
Tharp), 

Connor, L., Average Per- 
formance Roof-Line Standard 
English, 141-47 

Constructing Service Courses, 
Charters, 113-17 

Corbally, John E., and Draper, Edgar 
M., Extra-Curricular Credits (R), (R. 
193-94 

Cost Living Indexes and Teachers’ 
Salaries, Holy, 42-45 

H., Evaluating Group Lec- 
ture Courses, 

Cow Personnel Division, 232-34 

Curriculum Division, Edgar Dale, 

Curriculum Spelling, The, Edgar Dale, 
148-56 


The Curriculum Spelling, 
148-56 

Davis, H., Further Analysis 
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Governmental Revenue Receipts 
Ohio, 10-14 

Davis, H., Governmental 
tures Ohio for 1930, 37-42, 

Davis, H., The Ohio Dollar, 

Division Accomplishment Tests, 
Tyler, 230-31 

Dobbs, Ella Victoria, First Steps Art 
and Handwork (R), 
Warner), 223; Frances 
Jenkins, 249 

Doxsee, Herald M., Practical Teacher 
Public Speaking (R), (Earl 
Wiley), 189-90 

Draper, Edgar M., and Corbally, John 
E., Extra-Curricular Credits (R), (R. 
Eliassen), 193-94 


Editorial Comments, 17-18; 46-47; 73-743 
263-66 

Editorial Division, Josephine Mac- 
Latchy, 236-37 

W., Investigation Teacher Supply 
and Demand Reported since Novem- 
ber, 1931, 66-72 

Elliott, Arthur Elwood, Paraguay, Its 
Social Conditions 
and Educational Problems (R), (H. 


Good), 25-26 

Elsbree, Willard S., Teachers’ 
(R), (T. Holy), 

Essex, Don L., Bonding Versus Pay-As- 
You-Go the Financing School 
Buildings (R), (T. Holy), 
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Cowley, 126-28 
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and Frills” Education, Earl 
Anderson, 265-66, 274 

Featherstone, William B., The Curriculum 
the Special Class: Its Underlying Prin- 
ciples (R), (Harriet Herendeen), 191-92 

Flemming, Cecile White, Pupil Adjust- 
ment the School (R), (L. 
Raths), 54-5 

Formulating for Tests, Ralph 
Tyler, 197-206 

P., Measuring the 
Ability Apply Chemical Principles, 
255-60 

P., New Tests, 27-28; 
83-84; 140; 167-68; 225; 
275-76 

Further Analysis Governmental Reve- 
nue Receipts Ohio, Davis, 10-14 


Godfrey, Charles, and Siddons, W., 
The Teaching Elementary Mathe- 
matics (R), (S. Rasor), 138 
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Goodenough, Florence L., Anger 
Young Children (R), (Jessie Char- 
ters), 223-24 

Governmental Expenditures Ohio for 

Graves, Frank Pierrepont, The Admin- 
istration American Education; with 
Especial Reference Personnel Factors 
(R), (Harry Smith), 133-34 


Haddock, Laura, Steps Upward Per- 
sonality (R), (W. Charters), 137 
Harper, Heber Reece, What European 
and American Students Think Inter- 
national Problems (R), (Frances Kirk- 
patrick), 138 

Hart, Joseph K., Creative Moments 
Education, Documentary Interpreta- 
tion the History Education (R), 
(H. Good), 

Holt, B., Animal Drives and the Learn- 
ing Process (R), (Horace English), 
221-22 

Hoty, C., Cost Living Indexes and 
Teachers’ Salaries, 42-45 

Teachers, 

for School Buildings, 260-62 

Hoty, C., Survey Division, 

Holy, C., and others, Cleveland 
Teachers’ Salaries (R), (Walter Crosby 
Eells), 130-32 

Home Ownership among Teachers, 
Holy, 61-63, 

Honeywell, Roy J., The Educational 
Work Thomas Jefferson (R), (H. 

ood), 


Inglis Tests English Vocabulary, 
140 

Paper Covers, 21-24; 50-53; 160-62; 
218-21; 251-5 

Demand Reported since Novembe 
1931, Eliassen and Earl 
Anderson, 66-72 


Kandel, L., Editor, Educational Year- 
book the International Institute 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
(R), (H. Good), 

Kasir, Daoud S., The Algebra Omar 
Khayyam (R), (S. Rasor), 24-25 

Keelor, Katharine L., and Sweet, Mayme, 
Units Work, Indian Life and the 
Dutch Colonial Settlement (R), (W. 


Charters), 

Kennedy, M., and Anderson, V., 
Psychiatry Education (R), (Henry 
Goddard), 191 

Kennedy-Fraser, David, Education the 
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Edwards), 272-73 

Kilpatrick, William and others, The 
Educational Frontier (R), (O. Brim), 
270-71 

Kinneman, John A., Society and Educa- 
tion (R), (Lloyd Allen Cook), 188-89 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, Find Voca- 
tion (R), (Robert Smith), 

Kulp, Daniel H., Educational Sociology 
(R), (Lloyd Allen Cook), 188-89 


Learned, William Setchel, Realism 
American Education (R), (H. Gordon 
Hullfish), 253-54 

Leary, Daniel Bell, Living and Learning 
(R), (Glenn Thompson), 

Legal Status Pupil Transportation 
Ohio, The, Troy Snyder, 118-22 

Legislation Affecting Weak Dis- 
tricts, Sutton, 207-14, 
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